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Today  I'm  going  to  talk  about  textile  terms — about  really  knowing  what  some 
of  these  terms  mean  as  we  find  them  on  garment  and  fabric  labels — about  how  much  we 
women  gain  personally  and  for  the  whole  country  if  we  just  read  labels  before  we  buy. 

If  you  do  read  the  labels  and  know  what  they  mean,  you're  almost  bound  to  get 
better  quality  for  the  money  you  spend. 

A  few  days  ago,  hiss  Harriet  Elliott  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  Civilian  Supply  in  a  speech  to  manufacturers  deplored  adjusting  quality  in  order 
not  to  raise  prices  during  the  defense  program.    Once  quality  has  started  to  go  down, 
it  may  be  hard  to  check.    And  it  might  go  down  further.    And  if  that's  so,  the 
manufacturers  who  are  set  on  keeping  the  good  reputations  they've  built  up  by  honesty 
are  going  to  make  sure  the  goods  they  sell  is  labeled.    They'll  be  sure  to  tell  just 
what  the  fabric  is  and  what  it  contains— the  points  you  can't  tell  by  a  auick  glance 
or  by  feeling  it. 

But  it's  up  to  the  women  to  know  what  such  labels  mean  and  use  them  when 
buying.    Anyway  that's  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Ruth  O'Brien,  textile  and  clothing 
specialist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Of  course  it's  true  that  every  trade  has  terms  all  its  own,  and  the  textile 
industry  is  no  exception,  as  Miss  O'Brien  says.    But  a  lot  of  these  terms  such  as 
yarn  count,  two-by  two  ply,  reused  wool,  and  lisle  are  terms  any  of  us  can  understand 
for  they  have  clear-cut  meanings.     Some  of  the  names  and  terms  are  not  so  clear-cut. 
But  there' s  a  trend  for  standards — for  names  and  terms  that  let  you  know  just  what 
you're  paying  for. 
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Take  the  term,  yarn  count,  for  an  example.    Not  long  ago,  it  wasn't  given  on 
any  labels.    Now  it's  given  on  lots  of  them,  and  helps  in  judging  quality. 

Sometimes  in  fabrics  of  low  count,  there's  a  lot  of  air  space  between  the 
yarns.    And  sometimes  manufacturers  fill  this  snace  with  a  starch  mixture,  called 
filler,  sizing,  or  loading.    This  makes  the  material  look  better  before  it's  washed, 
and  sometimes  it  fools  buyers  into  thinking  the  material  is  really  good  quality  when 
it  isn't.    Almost  all  of  this  starch  usually  comes  out  the  first  or  second  time  you 
wash  the  sheets  or  whatever  you  use  the  material  for.    And  then  you  find  out  that 
you  wasted  money— that  is,  if  you  paid  for  good  material.     If  you  know  the  yarn  count 
and  what  the  yarn  count  should  be  in  the  material  before  you  buy,  you're  not  so 
likely  to  be  fooled. 

Here's  another  tip  about  labels  on  fabrics.    After  July  14,  you'll  have  a 
better  chance  of  buying  wool  garments  and  fabrics  with  labels  that  will  tell  you  just 
what  kind  of  wool  was  used  to  make  the  material.    That's  the  date  the  new  Congres- 
sional act,  called  the  7ool  Products  Act  of  1939,  goes  into  effect.    The  act  calls 
for  labels  to  tell  the  exact  percents  of  the  kinds  of  wool  used — whether  new  wool, 
reprocessed  wool,  or  reused  wool.    And  another  point,  after  July  14  labels  will  have 
to  tell  if  the  fabric  contains  any  other  fiber  along  with  wool  such  as  cotton,  rayon, 
or  silk.    Congress  gives  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the  pov/er  to  enforce  the  law. 

You'll  need  to  know,  of  course,  what  the  names  of  the  different  kinds  of  wool 
mean.    According  to  this  Act,  reprocessed  wool  is  fiber  made  from  wool  that  had  been 
woven  or  felted  into  some  kind  of  woolen  fabric  before  but  never  used  by  a  consumer. 
Reused  wool  is  fiber  made  from  wool  that  had  been  previously  made  into  a  wool  nro- 
duct  and  used  by  a  consumer.    New  wool  isn't  necessarily  the  best— for  there  are  both 
good  and  poor  grades  in  any  kind  of  wool. 

And  still  another  point  on  labels — nowadays,  any  material  that  has  rayon  in 
it  has  to  have  a  label  that  says  so,  according  to  the  Trade  Practice  Rules  of  the 
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•Federal  Trade  Commission.    So  there's  no  excuse  for  buying  satin  or  taffeta  thinking 
it's  silk  v/hen  really  it's  mostly  rayon.    Not  now,  there  isn't,  for  labels  have  to 
say  "rayon  satin"  or  "rayon  and  silk"  if  that's  the  case.    What's  more  the  labels 
will  list  the  fibers  in  the  order  of  their  percentage  by  weight  in  the  fabric,  with 
the  highest  first. 

Then  on  to  the  cotton  shrinkage  question — look  for  labels  that  give  just  the 
amount  of  shrinkage  you  can  expect  in  the  dress  or  the  dress  goods.    3ven  some  yard 
goods  labels  give  the  percent  of  shrinkage  there'll  be  when  you  wash  the  material. 
It  used  to  be  that  labels  could  read  "pre-shrunk"  or  "will  not  shrink"  or  "full 
shrunk,"  even  though  the  material  would  shrink  again  when  laundered.    Now  such  labels 
are  out  unless  the  material  really  won't  shrink  when  washed.    This,  like  the  "rayon" 
labels,  is  a  result  of  the  Federal  Trade  Rules. 

The  word  "broadcloth"  as  used  for  various  cotton  material  is  hard  to  under- 
stand, since  it  may  mean  several  different  things,  according  to  Miss  O'Brien.  Some 
broadcloth  is  good,  and  some  not  so  good.    Some  of  it,  found  sometimes  in  men's 
shirts,  is  called  two-by- two-ply ,  and  this  is  good  and  strong.     The  "two-by-two" 
means  that  both  warp  and  filling  yarns,  or  the  lengthwise  and  the  cross  wise  yarns, 
are  two-ply.    And  two-ply  yarn  means  two  single  strands  have  been  twisted  together 
to  make  one  yarn  for  weaving. 

"Two-by-one"  broadcloth  means  the  warp  thread  is  two  ply  but  the  filling  yarn 
is  single.    Such  broadcloth  is  not  of  as  good  quality  as  the  two-by-two. 

How  for  just  one  more  term.    Let's  take  "lisle" — for  that's  one  you'll  hear 
often  if  cotton  stockings  are  generally  accepted  if  there's  a  war  cut  in  the  quantity 
of  silk  hose.    Lisle,  though  first  used  for  the  name  of  a  certain  linen  thread,  is 
now  used  to  name  a  smooth  cotton  yarn  made  of  high  grade  long  staple  cotton.  The 
yarn  is  tightly  twisted  and  treated  to  remove  the  fuzzy  fibers  found  on  many  cottons. 
Lisle  is  always  mercerized. 


